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New England Cities — Providence, Rhode Island 


Trends in New England’s Factory Employment 


ANUFACTURING employment in New Eng- 
land since 1939 has recovered all losses which 
eccurred in the two decades preceding the war. It 
now stands at the highest peacetime level on 
record, although below the wartime peak. 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries, com- 
prising the largest general occupational division 
of gainful workers in New England, declined in 
size and importance between the First and Second 
World Wars. As we showed in a previous article, 
the decline in this cate- 


that for the country as a whole; it is not subject to 
as wide swings in booms or depressions. This 
situation seems to be due to the differences in in- 
dustrial structure and mainly to the fact that non- 
durable goods industries employ a larger propor- 
tion of the total here (two-thirds in 1939) than is 
the case for the United States (57 per cent). 

4. During the 20 years 1919-1939 New England 
factory employment tended to decline both in 
absolute numbers and in its percentage of the United 
States total. The annual 





gory of workers was 
more than offset by 
gains in other classifi- 
cations. The total labor 


PROVIDENCE: 
LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT 


rate of decline for this 
region during the period 
was 1.5 per cent com- 
pared with a decline of 
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force increased between 
1920 and 1940. This 
study appraises changes 
in manufacturing em- 
ployment from 1919 to 
February 1947.* 

The principal findings 


In the labor force: 
Employed 
Unemployed 


Employment by industry: 


Manufacturing 


0.2 per cent for the 
country as a whole. Be- 
cause of this divergence 
in trends New England 
factory employment fell 
from 15 per cent of the 
United States total in 
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of the study are: 

1. During 1946 total 
factory employment in 
New England was 30 
per cent above 1939; 


Transportation,communication, 
and other public utilities. . 

Wholesale and retail trade... 

Service industries 

All other industries 


5,466 
19,833 
23,178 
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8,013 
21,860 
20,271 

5,562 


1919 to 11 per cent in 
January 1947. 

5. In general, this de- 
clining relative position 
during the 1920's and 





durable goods employ- 
ment gaining 66 per cent 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 


1930's reflects the much 
more rapid growth of 








and nondurable goods 
only 11 per cent. The importance of nondurable 
goods declined from 66 per cent of all factory em- 
ployment in 1939 to 55 per cent in 1946. 

2. The level of factory employment in New 
England in February 1947 was three per cent higher 
than the monthly average in 1919. This com- 
pares with an increase of 42 per cent for the United 
States during the same period. 

3. Total manufacturing employment in New 
England possesses a greater degree of stability than 


*The estimates of factory employment for this region are 
based upon the various U. S. Censuses of Manufactures from 1919 
to 1939 and upon the monthly estimates of the U. $8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, from 1943 to date. Tables 
showing these estimates by states for New England and for 
various industry classifications may be obtained, upon request, 
from the Research and Statistics Department of this bank. 


less mature sections of 
the United States. In particular, it reflects the inter- 
action of such developments as: 


@ The growth of industries outside New England which produce 
goods that compete with similar articles made in New England. 
Cotton textiles and shoes. 

@ The growth outside New England of certain types of heavy 
industry in which this region has not participated. (Auto- 
mobiles. 

@ The decline of certain industries in New England due to the 
depletion of nearby sources of raw materials. (Lumber and 
timber products, especially in Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. 

@ A decline in national employment in certain industries which 
are important in this region. (Woolen and worsted goods. 


6. There has been a marked correspondence be- 
tween the changes in total manufacturing employ- 
ment in New England and the United States during 
periods of prosperity and depression. This similarity 
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has continued during the war 


and up to date. 


During the postwar period total factory 
anny ment in New England has been at a rela- 
tively higher level above the projection of its pre- 
war trend than has such employment in the Nation 
as a Whole. Experience may show that the prewar 
downward trend in New England has changed 
direction. 

8. The outstanding characteristics of the decline 
in nondurable goods employment from 1919 to 
1939 were a sharp decline in textiles, principally 
due to the competition of southern mills; and 
corresponding decline in leather and its products 
due to the competition of shoe factories in New 
York State, Missouri and Illinois. The decline in 
textiles lasted throughout the period; in leather 
and its products it was mostly before 1929. These 
losses were partially offset by a substantial increase 
from 1929 to 1939 in the apparel industry, which 
resulted from a movement started in textile centers 
to utilize unemployed skilled textile workers who 
had been displaced by the closing down of mills 
through voluntary liquidation or bankruptcy. 


9. The decline of 17 per cent between 1919 “so 
1929 in durable goods employ ment was primarily 1 

the tr ansport: ition equipment group and also, to a 
lesser degree, in the nonferrous metals, lumber, 
machinery (except electrical), and iron and steel 
groups. The decline in transportation equipment 
was caused mainly by curtailment in shipbuilding. 
The loss in lumber and timber products reflected 
partial depletion of New England's forest  re- 
sources. In all the durable industry groups the 
losses were relatively much greater than for the 
country as a whole. 

10. The 16 per cent decline in durable goods em- 
ployment between 1929 and 1939 was mostly in 
industries that were obliged to curtail operations 
because of reduced national demand, such as non- 
ferrous metals, machinery (except electrical) and 
iron and steel. The largest decline (20,200 work- 
ers, or 23 per cent, in nonferrous metals) was 
smaller, percentagewise, than the corresponding 
decline for that industry group in the United States 
as a whole (27 per cent). 


Current Level of Factory Employment 


The average number of emplovees on the pay- 
rolls of New England manufacturing concerns in 
February 1947 was 1,582,200,* which was approx!- 
mately three per cent higher than the average level 
of employment in 1919.** Changes in factory em- 
ployment by states from 1919 to Februar y 1947 were 
as follows: Connecticut, +24%;V ermont, +119; 
Maine, +9°%; Massachusetts, ‘4¢ };Rhode Island, 

6%; New Hampshire, —13%. . 

Because New England had long ago attained 
state of relatively high industrial development 
while other less mature regions of the country were 
shifting from agriculture to manufacturing, it was 


*Preliminary data from Boston Regional Office, U 


S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


**U. §. Census of Manufactures, adjusted to a basis comparable 
with Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates. 
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to be expected that this region’s share of United 
States total factory employment should decline. 
Moreover, as we demonstrated in a recent article, 
New England in 1920 had 50 per cent of its workers 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries and 
8.5 per cent in agriculture, extractive and forestry 
industries compared with 30 per cent and 30 per 
cent, respectively, for the country as a whole. 

Workers shifted out of agriculture, forestry and 
extractive industries into services and professions 
in both areas; but the major source from which New 
England obtained workers for such occupations 
was the manufacturing and mechanical industries; 
whereas the major source from which the country 
generally obtained such workers was agriculture. 
New England's share of the Nation’s factory em- 
ployment fell off under the influence of greater 
competition, the development of new industrial 
areas elsewhere and the greater shift from manu- 
facturing to services and professions in this area 
than in the country as a whole. Under the impact 
of these influences, the ratio of New England's 
factory employment to factory employment in the 
Nation fell off progressively from 15 per cent in 
1919 to 13 per cent in 1929, 12 per cent in 1939 and 
1] per cent in 1946. 


Long-Term Trends 


During the period 1919-1939 the trend of manu- 
facturing employment in New England was down- 
ward at the rate of 1.5 per cent per year, compared 
with an annual loss of only 0.2 per cent for the 
United States. 


The average yearly rates of decline for the United States, New 
England and each of the New England states, arranged in order 
from the smallest tothe greatest percentage decline, are as follows: 
United States, —0.2%; ¢ CORECHCM, 0.5%; Maine, —0.9%; 
Rhode Island, —1.3%; New England, —1.5% ; New Hampshire, 

1.9%; Massachusetts, —2.1%; Vermont, 2 if 


Stability of N. E. Factory eiibiaiated 


It can be seen from the chart on page 2 that the 
fluctuations of manufacturing employment above 
and below the 1919-1939 trend average somewhat 
less for the New England states than for the 
United States as a whole. After allowing for dif- 
ferences in long-term trends, it is found that a 10 
per cent change either up or down in factory em- 
ployment for the United States is usually asso- 
ciated with a corresponding change of 8.4 per cent 
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for New England. This finding of greater sta- 
bility of total factory employment in New England 
corresponds to the finding that New England's 
income is also more stable than the national in- 
come.* Similar data for each of the New England 
states are shown tn the table below: 


STABILITY OF N. E. FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
RELATED TO INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE 


Per Cent Change Per Cent Nondurable 

(1919-1939) Goods Employment 

STATE in Mfg. Employment | to Total Employment 
Associated with a All Mfg. Industries 


10% Change in U. S. (1939 

New Hampshire. . ‘ 6.4 81 
Rhode Island. ‘ 1.2 76 
Massachus ets. . 8.0 72 
NEW ENGLAND. 8.4 66 
—_ Resuses 8.8 78 

onnecticut 98 43 
UNITED STATES ; 10.0 5 
Vermont...... , 12:3 45 


Industrial Structure of New England 


in 1939 about two-thirds of the people employed 
by manufacturing concerns in New England were 
in nondurable goods industries. For the United 
States the corresponding ratio was 57 per cent. The 
comparatively greater stability of factory employ- 
ment in New England seems to be reli ited to the 
greater preponderance in New England of non- 
durable goods industries. Among the states, New 
Hampshire, with the highest percentage of non- 
durable goods, shows the greatest stability. It 
seems likely that recent changes in industrial 
structure may have modified these relationships to 
some extent. However, since any recession in the 
near future is expected to be concentrated in non- 
durables, New England's shift toward durables 
will, at least temporarily, work in favor of sta- 
bility. 

Employment Rises More Than Expected 


The colored areas on the chart on page 2, rep- 
resenting the years 1943-1946, indicate the extent 
to which factory employment has recently been 
running above the extension of the 1919-1939 trend 


*See Monthly Review, October 1946, page 4 


for each of the states. In 1946 New England aver- 
aged 61 per cent above its trend line compared 
with 56 per cent for the United States. Individual 
states showed the following relationships to their 
trend lines: Vermont, +101°%; Massachusetts, 
4+74%; Connecticut, +52%; New Hampshire, 
+49%; Maine, +47° %; Rhode Island, +35%. 
These substantial increases are especially signifi- 
cant in the light of New England’s usually greater 
stability relative to changes in the Nation. 
Employment Shifts from Nondurables 

The war brought about a much sharper expan- 
sion in durable goods industries than in nondurable, 
and, as aresult, by 1946 ~~ in nondurables 
had dropped to 55 per cent of total 

The chart on page 3 shows the average number 
of persons employed by New England mz unufac- 
turing concerns in 1919, 1929, 1939 and 1943-1946 
for all manufacturing industries and its two prin- 
cipal divisions — durable and nondurable goods 
industries. 

From 1919 to 1929 both classes of employment 
declined by about the same proportion (17 per 
cent); fro 1929 to 1939 employment in nondurables 
fell less sharply (7 per cent), whereas in durables 
it continued to fall about the same rate as in the 
preceding decade (16 per cent). 

During the war durable goods employment rose 
to a peak in July 1943, 64 per cent higher than the 
average for 1919 and 142 per cent above that for 
1939. From July 1943 to February 1946 it declined 
to a level one per cent below 1919 and 43 per cent 
above 1939. However, since February 1946 em- 
ployment in durable goods industries has again 
been rising and by February 1947 reached a 
level 27 per cent above the 1919 monthly average 
and 84 per cent above 1939. 

Nondurable goods employment, on the other 
hand, in January 1943 (the wartime peak so far as 
data are available) was only 12 per cent above the 

1939 level and 14 per cent below the 1919 average. 
After declining in 1944 and 1945, itroseagain in 1946 
and in February 1947 was 14 per cent above 1939. 
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Some Prospects for Business in 1947 


By LAURENCE F. WHITTEMORE, President, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
Excerpts from an Address before the Bankers’ Study Conference, Mansion House, Poland Springs, Maine, March 25, 1947. 


E have just completed a year in which the 
value of the total production of goods and 
services exceeded by far the production of any other 
peacetime year on record. In 1946 we produced 
one-fifth more in quantity and 60 per cent more in 
value than during the previous peacetime record 
year 1941. Since the production of our factories 
and farms and businesses of all kinds was so high 
in 1946 and because wages and salaries have ad- 
vanced from prewar levels, total income payments 
of all kinds amounted to about $165 billion last 
year compared with about $93 billion in 1941. 
The high level of incomes and the backlog of 
savings in the form of war bonds, currency hold- 
ings, and bank deposits resulted in a level of 
demand last year which made it impossible to 
supply all the customers who wanted to buy. 
This was especially true in the case of the so- 
called reconversion products such as automobiles, 
housing, refrigerators, washing machines, and the 


like. 


Supply and Demand Back at Work 


With the ending of price control we saw happen 
what has happened before both in this country and 
abroad — the so-called laws of demand and 
supply went to work with vengeance on a great 
many products, especially farm products and 
foods. Demand was brought into balance with 
supply, not primarily because supply increased but 
because prices rose and pinched off a good part of 
the excessive demand. The distinction between 
black markets and legitimate markets was wiped 
out. Prices rose markedly. Wholesale prices 
rose 24 per cent between June and December of 
last year, most of this rise occurring in farm prod- 
ucts and foods. Consumer prices, or the cost of 
living, rose about 15 per cent during the same 
period. 

In a period of such good markets and rising 
prices it is not surprising that almost everybody 
who wanted a job could have one. Unemploy- 
ment, despite the demobilization of a large part 
of the Army and Navy, amounted to the surprising 
total of only two million persons in the latter 
part of the year. Contrast this figure of less than 
two million with the total of more than seven 
million in 1940. 

It is not surprising that, under circumstances in 
which business is booming, prices rising, and un- 
employment at a minimum, unions should demand 
and get higher wages. As a result of steady work 
and wage increases, average weekly take-home 
pay in manufacturing amounts now to about $47 
per week, almost as much as the average in the 
peak month of January 1945 when workers were 
putting in four and one-half hours more work per 
week. This average weekly take-home of nearly 
$47 compares with an average of about $25 in 1940. 

In view of this picture of record breaking pro- 
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duction, employment, income, and wages, what 
is the basis for the fear so often expressed that we 
are in for trouble this year? 

There is one school of thought which maintains 
that every period of rapidly rising prices during 
and after a great war is followed by a period of 
rapidly falling prices. This same school points to 
the warning ao more difficult times to come im- 
plied in the decline in the stock market last 
September. 


We may question, I think, whether a decline in prices under 
present circumstances should be anything to give serious cause 
tor alarm. Many prices are out of line with costs, with the 
prices of competing products and with the incomes of the people 
who have to pay them. A decline in farm prices and foods, for 
instance, would provide an encouraging sign that we may get 
through the wage negotiations now being carried on in the mass 
production industries without serious strikes and without un- 
reasonable wage increases. The recent reversal of the down- 
trend in farm prices under the influence of buying for foreign 
relief will be unfortunate if it stops the decline in the cost of 
living which has just started. A reduction in the cost of living 
in the months ahead should be considered to be most desirable. 

The real danger is that pressure groups in this country will 
try to block the forces of competition which are working toward 
lower prices. For example, after the record prosperity enjoyed 
by farmers during the war, they should now be able and willing 
to stand on their own feet. 

The prices of manufactured goods which are most out of line 
will, if reduced, merely permit consumers to save enough on 
some of their purchases to buy some of the new products which 
were off the market during the war. It would be difficult for 
consumers to continue to pay the prices which recently prevailed 
on women’s clothing, for instance, and still to buy the new 
automobiles or refrigerators. We could not reasonably expect 
boom times to last forever in the soft goods lines, in luxury 
spending, and in gambling. Competition of a more normal 
assortment of goods for the consumer's dollar can only restore 
balance in consumer spending and reduce the ridiculously high 
demand for many nonessentials 


History alone will render the verdict, but there 
is a real possibility that if we look back upon 1947 
and find it to have been a year of price readjust- 
ment we shall consider the price readjustment to 
have been a healthy development. 


Lack of Buying Power 


What other basis is there for expecting a readjust- 
ment in 1947? Many have argued that consumers 
are spending so much of their income for current 
living that an increase in production and produc- 
tivity which is expected this year is bound to pro- 
duce a shortage of buying power at present prices. 


This argument goes as follows: Consumers are spending now 
better than 90 per cent of all the income that they have left after 
paying their taxes. Since people saved before the war something 
like eight to ten per cent of their income, there is no margin left 
to buy more goods than people are buying now. Therefore, if 
production increases by say ten per cent in 1947, there will not 
be enough income to take the increased production off the market 
at current prices. 

Here again it is difficult to become very depressed about the 
situation. It has been argued that the wav to correct this condi- 
tion is to raise wages Once more. Raising the wages of the 14 to 
15 million union members would help only about one-quarter of 
the total number of people who work for wages in this country. 
Raising union wages is no solution because it would deprive the 
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great mass of American consumers of the benefits of increased 
productivity which is presumed to create the condition com- 
plained of, and it would raise the costs of the most businesses 
employing the unionized workers to such an extent that their 
prices would have to be increased by an amount more or less 
corresponding to the wage increase. 

The better solution would appear to be to let the matter work 
itself out in a manner which will permit the public generally to 
enjoy the benefits of increased productivity. That is why letting 
competition take its course is desirable. If some producers 
cannot sell their total output at current prices then they will 
have to cut prices, as they have always done in the past. If 
this line of action is taken we can anticipate such price reductions 
as may be necessary to bring balance between incomes and pro- 
duction. Here again there is no reason to be particularly con- 
cerned about the price reductions that may occur because they 
are reductions necessary to bring the economy into better balance 
and to preserve the level of prosperity which we are enjoying. 
Let us then by all means resist Government support of union 
pressure for higher wages. 


Danger of Inventory Accumulation 


A third line of argument looking toward reces- 
sion this year depends on the rapid rise in inven- 
tories. Inventories, they say, have increased by 
about $7 billion during 1946. Yet, when we look 
at the ratio of inventories to sales, we find that it 
is not even up to the prewar levels in most lines. 


It may be true that inventories in some lines are excessive 
and we have seen recently, as evidence of this, a number of 
clearance sales in the retail stores concentrated upon such items 
as furs, women’s clothing, and men’s sportswear. There is no 
reason for anyone to get panicky about this natural process of 
reduction of excessive inventories. It has occurred before and 
presumably it will occur again. 

I do not mean to say that there is no danger of over-accumu- 
lation of inventories or that it will be easy to shift from a period 
in which inventories are rising to one in which inventories are 
kept at a fairly stable level. It behooves businessmen and their 
bankers to watch the growth of inventory with care and above 
all to avoid accumulation of inventory for the hope of making a 
speculative profit on an expected increase in prices which may 
not materialize. So far as the future is concerned, the slowing 
down of inventory accumulation, which results in an increase in 
income without a corresponding increase in sales of goods, can 
be offset by an increase in investment of a different kind. If, for 
example, housing prices are sufficiently attractive that contractors 
choose to build and consumers to buy considerably more houses 
in 1947 than they did in 1946, then the increase in construction 
will provide jobs and income sufficient to offset the loss of jobs 
and income which might result from the decline in inventory 
accumulation. 

It should be remembered in connection with any discussion of 
prospects for this year that the past affords us but limited 
guidance. Both the accumulation of needs and the money to 
buy the goods to satisfy those needs are probably greater than 
they have ever been before, and there is no shortage of credit. 


Better Values Through Competition 


An appraisal of the business situation today, 
therefore, must include consideration that the 
peak of prices may have been reached, that some 
prices have already declined, that others may de- 
cline, and that still others may stop rising and 
level off. The condition in which anybody could 
sell anything for any price within reason and some 
things for prices beyond reason has passed. We 
are rapidly approaching a more balanced condi- 
tion in which sellers will once more have to go out 
and compete to get the business. It will come as a 
shock to some businessmen, spoiled by almost 
10 years of continuous upward advance in prices 
and volume, that there will be some difficulty in 
increasing volume further and that all their talents 
for improving quality and shaving prices may be 
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necessary to maintain their competitive position. 
It will come as a shock to others to find that the 
competitive system is a system of profit and loss 
and that their turn has come after a good many 
years of profitable operation to fall into the loss 
category. They will be faced with the uncom- 
fortable task of improving their efficiency, raising 
the quality of their products, and exerting real 
selling effort. Workers will likewise be faced 
once more with the choice of earning all their pay 
or losing it. They may be comforted but slightly 
by reflecting that they are doing precisely what is 
required under a private enterprise system to 
justify the continued existence and strengthening 
of that system. Under the spur of competition 
they will be giving to the public better values for 
the public’s money. 


Just in case some people are not convinced of the desirability 
of the adjustments which appear to be indicated by what I have 
said, let me leave this thought. Even if we should have in 1947 
and 1948 as large a business recession as we had in 1920 and 
1921 we will have a drop in income of not over 25 per cent. 
Considering income in real terms such a drop would sti!l leave 
us with an income slightly above the level enjoyed in 1941, 
the highest peacetime year before the war. So large a drop 
in income appears to be improbable because of the backlog of 
liquid assets and the potentiality of consumer credit expansion 
coupled with the real need of consumers, all of which are of a 
magnitude much greater than they were in 1920. 


Adjustments Needed for Prosperity 


This year can be the first of many prosperous 
years if we face our problems courageously and 
lick them. The outlook is for considerable read- 
justment in prices and production, with a return to 
competitive selling. It will be a bad year for us 
all if we lose our courage and turn to Government 
for relief by deficit spending merely because we are 
afraid to make the adjustments necessary for sus- 
tained prosperity under a competitive private 
enterprise system. 


A significant turn of the public sentiment in the United States 
away from the left and at least towards the middle, in contrast to 
the sentiment in every other part of the world, should be hearten- 
ing. If the private enterprise system which we hold so dear is to 
survive the test, and the present situation constitutes a test, its 
friends must accept the responsibility which rests upon their 
Private industry must and should now rise or fall, 
sink or swim, on the basis of the judgment of its own manage- 
ment. 


I believe the time has come when we should 
give attention to those questions which bear on 
the survival of private enterprise as a system sup- 
porting what we understand as being the American 
way of life. These questions have to do with the 
relations between nations, with the individual 
liberties of the citizens, and the fair relation of 
industry to its employees. 

Above all else, the private enterprise system to 
be successful must support a free economy. This 
is only possible where reasonably full employment 
exists at wages which will support a standard of 
living reasonably satisfactory to labor, with an 
opportunity for a fair return to capital. Ours is 
the responsibility. Ours is the opportunity, and 
if we miss this opportunity we will have missed 
our chance. 
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Department Store Sales Volume Declining? 


HE dollar value of sales of 37 New England 
department stores and apparel shops which 
submit monthly departmental data to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston was 13 . cent higher in 
January 1947 than in January 1946 and 7.3 per 
cent larger this February than in February a year 
ago. These percentage increases were not nearly 
as large as those for the last nine months of 1946 
compared with the corresponding months of 1945. 
Since prices have risen markedly during the past 
year, recent gains in sales may have failed to offset 
price increases, so that physical volume may be 
running below last year’s levels. The gain for 
the year 1946 over 1945 was about 25 per cent. 
There was evidence in both the January and 
February comparisons that consumers were buying 
less soft goods, represented by the ready-to-wear 
and accessories groups, and more hard goods, repre- 
sented to a large extent by the home furnishings 
group. Sales of women’s, misses’, and juniors’ 
ready-to-wear during February were 3.5 per cent 
less than in February 1946 and of women’s, misses’, 
and juniors’ accessories were up only 3.6 per cent. 
Sales of the home furnishings group, on the other 
hand, were 11] per cent higher, but within that 
group sales of major appliances increased 221 per 
cent. Radio sales gained 96 per cent. 

Total dollar value of inventories of the 37 report- 
ing stores at the end of February was 37 per cent 
larger than at the end of February a year ago. Ina 
few of the individual departments the inventories 
were lower; among these were juniors’ coats, suits, 
and dresses; sportswear; millinery; and leather 
goods. Many departments reflected substantial in- 
ventory accumulation compared with a year ago. 
The following table lists those individual depart- 
ments in which the increase in inventory was more 
than 50 per cent, and also presents the percentage 
changes in sales between February this year and 
last year. The sales changes ranged from an increase 
of 221 per cent to a decline of eight per cent. 
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Feb. 1947 from Feb. $946 


DEPARTMENT Inventories | Sales dur- 
| E.O.M. ing Month 

Major appliances........ +666 +991 
RachOS's:< 4:6:0;0:6:<.4 s +411 + 96 
Men's clothing.......- +945 + 64 
Men's furnishings.....--- +111 + 8 
Cotton dress goods. . +108 1 9 
Silks and velvets....... ree +104 + 8 
Domestics and bed coverings...-.. + 89 + 8 

oolen dress goods. . + 86 + 35 
Basement men’s and boys’ clothing and | furnishings. + 83 + 98 
Knit underwear... : 3 ais + 79 + 90 
Basement home furnishings ate + 75 + 95 
Luggage.....- : + 72 — §8 
Hosiery...-.- + 72 + 5 
Woven underwear... + 62 —- 6 
China and glassware + 58 + 13 
Corsets and brassieres..... + 55 + 45 
Silverware..--. + 54 - 3 
Furniture, beds, mattresses, springs ca eua i brerace + 53 0 
House furnishings - + 592 + 4 
Total Store. . + 37 7 

The increases in total sales of New England 


department stores and apparel shops in both 
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SALES INDEXES OF 46 NEW ENGLAND 
DEPARTMENT STORES AND APPAREL SHOPS 


CASH, REGULAR CHARGE, INSTALMENT, AND uCIAe SALES 
‘AGE MONTH OF 1941 - 1945 = 10¢ 
12 MONTHS MOVING AVERAGES PLACED ON 77* MONT 
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January and February over the corresponding 
months in 1946 can be attributed entirely to a fur- 
ther expansion of credit sales. Charge sales in- 
creased 32 per cent in January and 21 per cent in 
February, while instalment sales rose 70 per cent 
and 60 per cent. Cash sales, however, actually 
declined 2.5 per cent in January and 5.4 per cent in 
February. 

During the first two months of 1947 cash sales 
amounted to 53 per cent of total sales, compared 
with 57 per cent for the entire year 1946. Charge 
sales were 40 per cent of total sales, compared with 
39 per cent for last year, and instalment sales were 
7.5 per cent of total sales, compared with 4.5 per 
cent for the year 1946. The proportion of cash 
sales is currently higher, and of credit sales lower, 
than that prevailing in the last prewar years. 

At the end of February 1947 regular charge 
accounts outstanding on the books of New Eng- 
land department stores were 54 per cent larger 
than at the end of February 1946, while instalment 
accounts outstanding had more than doubled. 
Total accounts outstanding increased 64 per cent. 

Consumer resistance to high prices and a shift 
in consumer purchasing from soft goods to durables 
may account in part for the decline in the total 
number of sales transactions of 2.3 per cent in 


January and 8.3 per cent in February below the 


totals reported for those months a year ago 
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Rusiness Conditions 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY CONTINUES HIGH 


5 ores renewed inflationary pressure on com- 
modity prices, especially for farm products and 
foods, and some slackened activity in other non- 
durable goods, business continued good in Febru- 
ary, both regionally and nationally. Increasing 
concern was shown over the continued rise in 
prices which many observers consider to be evi- 
dence of a fundamental maladjustment which must 
soon be corrected 

The Nation’s industrial output in February was 


maintained at record peacetime levels owing 


mainly to increased activity in the automobile, 
lumber, steel, and other building materials indus- 
tries. New England manufacturing employment 


reached a new postwar peak. 
The total value of construction contracts awarded 
in February, according to the F. W. Dodge Cor- 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


poration, declined about one-fourth from January, 
but residential awards remained well above a year 
ago. Prices of farm products and foods rebounded 
sharply upward during February and March and 
led the wholesale commodity price index to within 
11 per cent of its May 1920 peak. Retail prices 
lagged somewhat behind wholesale prices, but 
reflected in March the previous increase in the 
wholesale level. Higher prices maintained the 
dollar value of department store sales well above 
the levels of comparable periods of 1946. 

Business and real estate loans at banks in leading 
cities increased during February and March while 
demand deposits and holdings of Government 
securities continued to decline. Holdings of other 
bonds and stocks increased somewhat. The volume 
of bank debits continued above 1946 levels. 


CONSUMER PRICES 
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Industrial output n February was maintained at the Jan- 
lary peacetime record of 188 per cent of the 1955 39 average. 
Increases in the production of automobiles, stee!, lumber and 
other building materials offset declines in the production of 
some nondurable goods. 


BUSINESS FAILURES AND LIABILITIES 


Temporary reductions in some retail food prices in De- 
cember, January and February delayed until March the im- 
pact upon consumers’ price indexes of the February upturn 
in wholesale commodity prices. Consumers’ prices other 
than for foods continued their uninterrupted rise. 


BANK DEBITS 
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Increasing competition is raising the number of business 
failures from recent abnormally low levels. The number of 
failures during the first two months of 1947 in both the 
country and in New England exceeded numbers in compa- 
rable periods of the three previous years. 
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The volume of bank debits in selected cities declined 
seasonally during January and February. February 1947 
debits, however, were 11 per cent greater than in February 
1946 for 16 New England cities and nine per cent greater for 
141 cities in the United States. 
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Industry, 


TEXTILES AND APPAREL 


SHOES AND LEATHER 
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Rising prices of textile products, especially of cotton 
goods, raised the index from 100 in 1935-39 to 194 in Febru- 
ary 1947. Employment, while generally increasing since the 
end of the war, has recently declined somewhat in the pro- 
duction of soft woolen goods. 


Consumer resistance has developed to high prices for 
shoes, which at wholesale in February averaged 36 per 
cent above former ceilings. Employment is being main- 
tained at reduced hours in N. E. factories and estimated Feb- 
ruary production was 18 per cent below that of a year ago. 












































COTTON WOOL 
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Although the price of raw cotton is still below its Octo- 
ber peak, continuously rising prices of finished goods have 
reached a level over two and one-half times the 1935-39 
average. February 1947 consumption of raw cotton at New 
England mills was 14 per cent greater than in February 1946 


Prices of wool and wool textiles continued to rise through 
February. Government-owned domestic wool advanced 
about 214 cents per pound on March 1. Lessened demand for 
soft woolen goods has reduced activity at New England mills 
somewhat from high 1946 levels 













































MACHINERY LUMBER 
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The machinery and associated equipment price index in 
January 1947 was 19 per cent higher than in January 1946. 
Employment in New England machinery industries has 
shown an upward trend for over a year except during the 
electrical workers’ strike in early 1946. 
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Urgent demand for construction and industrial uses has 
raised the wholesale price index of lumber to nearly three 
times the 1935-39 average. New England lumber produc- 
tion and employment in the associated industries have 
been stimulated to high postwar levels. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


BUILDING AND MORTGAGES 
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Although much planned construction has been deterred by 
high building costs, a survey by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
reveals the belief among contractors that peak costs have 


been reached and that the most common estimate of the 


decline to be expected i 1S 14] yer Cent 


F. W. Dodge Corporation reports show that, contrary 
to the trends in 1945 and 1946, residential construction 
awards in N. E. declined 7.3 per cent from January to February, 
while total construction awards declined 25 per cent. Febru- 
ary awards this year were higher than in February 1946. 


BANK HOLDINGS OF 


U. S. SECURITIES 
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Member bank reserves were under some pressure during the 
first quarter. In the aggregate, gains of reserves roughly 
offset losses. Individual banks and groups of banks needed 
reserves and sold bills to the Reserve System — others bought 
certificates directly or indirectly from the Reserve banks. 


MEMBER BANK CONDITION 


The first quarter decline in the holdings of U. S. securities 
reflects continued expansion of bank counter loans and re- 
demption of securities under the Treasury's retirement pro- 
gram. Redemption of Treasury securities was the more im- 
portant influence. 
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Continued expansion of loans during the first quarter may 
be associated partly with renewed rises in prices, restocking 
of inventories and perhaps some decline in the rate of repay- 
ments. Demand deposits, investments and excess reserves 
continue to reflect the pressure of Treasury retirements. 
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Yields on all classes of Treasury securities declined slightly 
throughout the first quarter. A generally firm tone prevailed 
throughout the market. Longer-term issues were in demand, 
reflecting in part more widespread purchasing by the com- 
mercial banks. 
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